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SRIRIT OF THE OLD SPANISH 
SOUTHWEST IS PRESERVED IN 
SONGS COLLECTED BY LUMMIS 


\9 se | By REDFERN MASON 
™\\ NIE night recently, at a dinner at Coppa’s, the Pueblo chieftains were | 
there, with John Colller, 


Albert Elkus and an assortment of all | 

kinds of Americans for whom the communal life of the Pueblos, 

Its musie, its weaylng and Its beautiful pottery seem too precious a thing | 

to be elbowed out of existence by selfish squatters or industrialized by a! 
misguided Indian Board, 


’ One of the company was Charles Fletcher, Lummis, that expatriated 
Easterner who In early manheod- cast off the New Eng land habit of mind 


and came under the spell of Old Spatn and its humane clyilization. For 
six years he lived with the Redskins of the Southwest. Their nearness to 
Mother Earth won his heart. Here were people who made myths in 


Nature’s tmage—myths not less essentially poetical than those of Pan 
and Demeter. 


Listening to the ancestral chants, Lummis ploughed off the Massa- | 
chusetts complex and emerged a new man, and he began to live the Ilfe | 
of one for whom simplicity and trath and beauty were cf more impor- 
tance than making a fortune. 

When Lummis reached Los Angeles, some forty years ago, it was a! 
Spanish city of some 20,000 people. The Hegira from Iowa had not yet 
begun. People still took their siestn In the middle of the day, and the 
urge of business was softened by the spirlt of manana. But the gentle 
philosopher knew what would happen when the inevitable boom came, 
and, because he loved the things which have come to this country through 
the genius of Spain, he determined that, in so far as it lay in his power 
to bring it about, the old songs and legends should not die. 

So Lummis, Ilving In the home which he himself patterned and built, 
has become, by the sheer force of his personality, the man in whom the 
spirit of the padres and conquistadores of the Southwest has its being 
more than in any other son of AngloSaxon America. He wrote his 
“Land of Poco Tiempo,” not in order to produce a “best eeller,” but in 
order that the lelsurely wisdom, the beauty and the glamour of an order | 
that was passing away should not be without its chronicler. 

In Los Angeles he met a lady of Spanish extraction whose memory 
was a veritable treasure house of the old songs of Spanish California. 
She was Dona Manuela Gareja, and, to quote Mr, Lummis’ words: “In 
aii my collecting throughout Spanish America I have not found another 
such golden memory, and her clear, true voice has given me the phono- 
graph NeTsiOns 0: of thirteen, of. these songs. ¢ {Spanish Foes of Old Califor- 
nia!) — —in all she re orded 160° for me” ae she 
A song js a little thing, but when you ‘call it “Tie Weartng < 

Green” or “Ihe ‘Marseillaise” or “Glory, Glory, Hallelujah” it becomes 
a force in the spiritual order ag potent asi the law of ‘gravitation in ‘the. 
‘physical. Men have their day and pass away, but {n a tune like the 
“Rakoczy” ‘march or an old ditty like “All Through the Night” there is | 
| preserved, as in a vial, the thrill of bygone loves and eternal *heroisms. 
* | What Lummis says in the foreword to his collection will show how 
clearly he recognized this. Says he: ‘Here are fourteen songs of four- 
teen kinds—songs that Fremont, the Pathfinder, heard and loved, and, 
ahead of him, Dana of ‘Iwo Years Before the Mast.” They range from 
the unfeigned ‘Mother Goose’ of ‘Quelele’ and ‘Zapatero’ through the | 
magpie pertness of ‘Pepa,’ the shrewd ‘Primavera,’ the passion of ‘Magica 
‘Mujer’ and ‘Adios Amores,’ the wistful ‘Pena Hueca,’ the Heine-like 
‘Barquillera,’ the whimsical ‘Charro.’ Spanish lends iteelf notably *) 
the onomatopoetic or sense-revealing song, In which the rhythm or sound, | 
or both, simulate the subject sung of. Two admirable examples here | 
‘are the sway of the hammock in ‘La Hamaca’ and the pelt of the rain in| 
‘Oapotin.’ As for ‘La Noche Sta. Serena,’ that has always affected mo| 
16 as the dear ‘Juanita’ of my boyhood. One cannot but love these songe— 
the homely © quaintness of some, the sheer beauty” of others and a 
charm of all.” | 
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_ A song ts a little thing, but when you call it “The Wearing of the 
Green” or “The Marseillalse” or “Glory, Glory, Hallelujah” {t becomes 
a force in the spiritual order as potent as’ the law of gravitation in the 
 yhysical. Men have their day and pass away, but in a tune like the 
“Rakoczy” march or an old ditty like “All Through the Night” there is 
preserved, as In a vial, the thrill of bygone loves and eternal heroisms. 

What Lummis says in the foreword to his collection will show how 
clearly he recognized this. Says he: “Here are fourteen songs of four- 
teen kinds—songs that Fremont, the Pathfinder, heard and loved, and, 
ahead of him, Dana of ‘Two Years Before the Mast.’ They range from 
the unfeigned ‘Mother Goose’ of ‘Quelele’ and ‘Zapatero’ through the 
magpie pertness of ‘Pepa,’ the shrewd ‘Primavera,’ the passion of ‘Magica 
Mujer’ and ‘Adios Amores, the wistful ‘Pena Hueca,’ the Helne-like 
‘Barquillera,’ the whimsical ‘Charro.’ Spanish lends itself notably to 
the onomatopoetic or sense-revealing song, in which the rhythm or sound, 
er both, simulate the subject sung of. Two admirable examples here 
are the sway of the bammock in ‘La Fiamaca’ and the pelt of the rain \n 
‘Qapotin.’ As for ‘La Noche Ste. Serend,’ that has always affected me 
ag the dear ‘Juanita’ of my boyhood. One cannot but love these eongs— 
the homely quaintness of some, the sheer beauty of others and the 
eharm of all.” 

If Charles Fletcher Lummis is not Californian by birth, he belongs 
to the Golden State by the equally convincing token that he has preserved 
for his adopted country mueic that was dear to the people ef this land 
yhen It was In {ts infancy. 

The antique spirit which has departed from Los Angeles Lummis 
still finds In Santa Barbara. There the old Spanish leaven leavens the 

whole of society. As at Santa We, business recognizes that the old 
Spanish architecture, the patios and the plazas give the city a character 
whieh is at once comely and harmonious. When the earthquake over- 
threw the Santa Barbara mission, and young architects would have Hked 
to show their skill—and their lack of good taste—by erecting a brand 
new church and obliterating all that was left of the old mission, ‘Lummis 
reminded the Franciscans that the mission w3s not only a church, but a 
priceless relic of the California of the padres, The Franciscans felt the 
farce of his reasoning and we shall be saved the chagrin of pious van- 
| dalism. 
In Santa Barbsra they have a young woman, Miss Overman, under 
whose tuition the children in the public schools sing the old songs that 
-were dear to the hearts of Santa Barbarans of long 480. More than 
‘that, Miss Overman has & following of adults, young and old, who meet 
in the quiet evenings and, to the accompaniment of guitar and mandolin, | 
sing the ditties which still linger in hearts which the gospel of “hustle” 


has not atrophied. 
-J wish that young wom 


her precious lore our own. | 
When the Spanish coloratura, Elvira de Hidalgo, was here she sang 


a number of Spanish songs. When I told her that here in the West 
~ there were golden lyrics of the same kind, equally beautiful, the product 
of the Spanish genius in exile on the very edge! of the world, she was 
astonished and delighted, and she vowed that when she came again she 
would sing for San Franciscans some of the old songs that were sung, 
"here before the coming of the Forty-niners. — 
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